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Celebrations  and 
Festivities  Mark 
75  Years  of 
Growth  and 
Progress 


Sweet  Briar  College  is  celebrating 
more  than  the  Bicentennial  in  1976. 
It  is  also  marking  its  75th  anniversary. 

The  college  began  a  year-long  cele- 
bration with  a  special  program  of 
events  on  February  11-12  which  fea- 
tured exhibitions,  tours,  memorial  ser- 
vices, lectures  and  the  la>-ing  of  the 
cornerstone  for  the  new  indoor  swim- 
ming pool. 

Sweet  Briar  was  founded  on  the 
threshold  of  the  20th  century  with  its 
charter  having  been  granted  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  on  Feb.  9. 
1901.  the  same  year  as  the  death  of 
Queen  Victoria.  In  the  minds  of  many, 
this  marked  the  end  of  an  age  and  the 
beginning  of  an  epoch  with  new  oppor- 
tunities and  goals  for  women. 

Chartered  as  Sweet  Briar  Institute, 
it  distinguished  itself  as  being  among 
the  first  institutions  for  women  in  the 
south  to  begin  with  a  four-year  aca- 
demic program  at  the  college  level. 

Early  Days 

Mrs.  Indiana  Fletcher  Williams,  a 
widow,  bequeathed  her  plantation. 
Sweet  Briar,  and  her  holdings  to  estab- 
lish the  college  in  memory  of  her  only 
daughter.  Daisv.  who  died  at  the  age 
of  16. 

The  Sweet  Briar  plantation  had 
been  inherited  by  Mrs.  Williams  from 
her  father.  Elijah  Retcher.  who  came 
to  Virginia  from  Vermont  in  1810.  Mr. 
Fletcher  taught  school  in  Amherst 
County  for  a  number  of  years  before 
moving  to  Lynchburg  where  he  pub- 
lished a  newspaper,  "The  Virginian," 
from  1825  until  1841.  At  one  time  he 
was  mayor  of  Lynchburg. 

TTie  Williams  family  lived  in  what 
is  now  the  president's  house  at  Sweet 
Briar.  TTie  main  portion  of  the  stately 
old  home  is  believed  to  date  from  the 
18th  century,  and  it  is  in  the  area  sur- 
rounding this  home  that  the  buildings 


Charles  Prnlhro.  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  and  overseers,  addresses  a  crowd  of  speclalors  at 
ceremonies  for  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  for  the  Elizabeth  and  Charles  Prothro  Natatoritim.  The 
Prothros  made  a  challenge  grant  of  $600,000  for  construction  of  the  adjunct  to  the  Daisy  Williams 
Memorial  Gymnasium.  Joining  him  and  from  left  to  right  in  the  photo  are  their  son  Joseph  and  his  wife 
Dale,  President  Harold  B.  Whiteman.  Jr.  and  Elizabeth  Prolhro.  See  page  3  for  full  details  of  the 
ceremonv. 


which  comprise  the  college  have  been 
built. 

The  first  of  these  was  Academic, 
completed  in  1906.  Constructed  with 
bricks  made  from  clay  on  the  property, 
it  and  other  original  buildings  were 
designed  by  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
architects.  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  of 
Boston. 

It  is  perhaps  fitting  in  this  anniver- 
sary year  that  Academic,  now  known 
as  Benedict  Hall,  will  be  rededicated. 
For  the  past  1 8  months  it  has  been 
undergoing  extensive  renovations 
which  will  provide  the  finest  possible 
learning  facilities  includingclassrooms, 
faculty  offices,  a  language  lab.  audi- 
torium and  audio-visual  center. 

Special  rededication  ceremonies  be- 
ing held  next  fall  are  also  scheduled  as 
part  of  the  75th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion. 

Following  years  of  planning  and 
construction  of  the  basic  plant.  Sweet 
Briar  opened  in  1906. 

As  it  happened,  when  the  first  pres- 
ident. Dr.  Mary  Kendrick  Benedict, 


arrived  at  Sweet  Briar  in  June.  1906, 
she  found  that  only  two  faculty  mem- 
bers had  been  hired  and  only  one  stu- 
dent had  applied  for  admission.  That 
first  student  was  Lillian  Lloyd  of 
Lvnchburg. 

By  the  time  the  first  Sweet  Briar 
academic  session  opened  in  the  fall, 
there  were  36  resident  students  from 
12  states  and  15  day  students.  Room, 
board  and  tuition  that  year  cost  $450. 

TTie  fledgling  college  continued  to 
expand  during  the  next  few  years.  De- 
spite the  dwindling  resources  provided 
by  the  original  bequest  of  $500,000 
from  the  Williams'  estate,  the  college 
borrowed  funds  for  construction.  New 
dormitories  were  erected  —  Randolph 
in  1908.  Manson  in  1910  and  Cram- 
mer in  1912. 

The  first  degrees  were  awarded  to 
five  Sweet  Briar  seniors  in  the  spring 
of  1910  and  the  college  began  to  re- 
ceive increased  recognition  in  the  aca- 
demic world.  Its  students  were  being 
accepted  by  leading  universities  for 
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Anniversary,  cont. 

study  toward  advanced  degrees  and 
the  college  also  began  receiving  trans- 
fer students  from  older,  more  estab- 
lished women's  colleges. 

Two  of  those  first  five  graduates,  in 
fact,  went  on  to  graduate  school. 

TTie  college  made  steady  progress 
during  the  next  1 5  years  under  the 
administrations  of  Presidents  Bene- 
dict and  McVea.  In  November,  1925, 
a  Lynchburg  native.  Dr.  Meta  Glass, 
was  inaugurated  as  the  third  president 
and  was  destined  to  serve  in  that  capa- 
city for  the  ne.xt  21  years. 

Sweet  Briar  Grows 

President  Glass  characterized  her 
administration  as  being  "largely  oc- 
cupied with  adjustments  and  digestion 
of  the  rapid  growth  which  preceded 
it."  Among  the  immediate  necessities 
was  the  need  to  increase  the  number 
of  faculty,  remedy  their  inadequate 
salaries,  provide  a  finer  library,  raise 
the  level  of  work  in  the  sciences,  and 
develop  better  faculty  housing  and 
playing  fields  for  physical  education. 

This  she  did. 

Included  in  the  expansion  of  those 
years  was  the  Daisy  Williams  Gymna- 
sium completed  in  1931  largely  with 
money  raised  by  the  students  during 
the  previous  ten  years.  Although  plans 
called  for  a  swimming  pool,  funds  were 
inadequate  for  its  construction  at  that 
time. 

For  44  years  an  unfinished  exterior 
wall  bore  witness  to  the  pool  the  col- 
lege hoped  someday  to  construct.  In 
the  fall  of  1974,  the  chairman  of  the 
Sweet  Briar  College  Board  of  Directors 
and  Overseers,  Charles  N.  Prothro, 
and  his  wife  made  a  challenge  grant  of 
$600,000  in  honor  of  the  75th  anniver- 
sary toward  the  construction  of  the 
pool. 

The  building  of  the  long-awaited 
natatorium  has  begun  and  the  comer- 
stone  was  laid  Feb.  1 1  by  the  Pro- 
thros  and  college  officials. 

Study  abroad  during  the  junior  year 
took  hold  under  President  Glass  and 
she  was  responsible  for  Sweet  Briar 
students  studying  in  Paris  through  a 
program  administered  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware. 

In  1948,  President  Martha  Lucas 
proved  far-sighted  as  she  took  over  the 
study  abroad  program  which  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware  was  giving  up. 

A  staunch  believer  in  international 
education  and  cooperation.  President 
Lucas  set  the  stage  for  a  program 
which,  during  the  next  quarter  cen- 
tury, would  see  more  than  2,300  men 
and  women  from  200  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  country  study 
in  France  under  Sweet  Briar  auspices. 

President  Anne  Pannell  adminis- 
tered the  college  from  1950-1971  and 
presided  over  numerous  changes,  many 
of  them  fundamental. 

The  Williams'  will  had  stipulated 
that  Sweet  Briar  be  established  for  the 


"education  of  white  girls  and  young 
women."  In  1963  the  college  initiated 
legal  action  to  reinterpret  the  will  of 
the  founders  in  order  to  pursue  a 
racially  unrestricted  admissions  policy. 

The  first  black  student  graduated  in 
1968  and  entered  medical  school  at 
Emory  University. 

In  1969,  a  report  indicated  that  fully 
one  third  of  Sweet  Briar's  graduates 
were  going  on  to  graduate  or  profes- 
sional schools  and  90  per  cent  of  the 
freshmen  entering  Sweet  Briar  had  a 
high  B  average. 

President  Pannell  introduced  sup- 
plementary benefits  for  the  faculty  in- 
cluding tuition  plans  for  faculty  and 
staff  children  and  low-interest  loans 
for  home  building. 

The  number  of  faculty  members  in- 
creased by  30  per  cent  and  she  doubled 
faculty  salaries  within  10  years. 

More  facilities  were  constructed. 
The  Babcock  Fine  Arts  Center,  the 
Guion  Science  Building,  and  the  Me- 
morial Chapel  were  added  during  the 
1960's. 

President  Pannell  retired  in  1971. 

First  Male  President 

Mrs.  Pannell  was  succeeded  by  the 
first  male  ever  inaugurated  as  Sweet 
Briar  president.  Dr.  Harold  B.  White- 
man,  Jr.,  then  vice  chancellor  for  stu- 
dent affairs  at  New  York  University, 
became  the  sixth  president. 

A  rededication  to  the  principles 
which  had  given  the  college  strength 
through  the  years  began. 

The  college  is  emerging  in  the  1970's 
devoted  to  liberal  arts  education  for 
women.  It  is  not  considering  changing 
either  its  heritage  as  a  liberal  arts  col- 
lege or  its  role  as  a  single  sex  institu- 
tion. 

It  has  redoubled  its  efforts  to  pro- 
vide the  finest  faculty  and  the  best  fa- 
cilities possible  in  the  pursuit  of  qual- 
ity higher  education. 

Throughout  its  history,  places  and 
events  have  had  a  way  of  turning  back 


and  being  rewoven  into  the  institution- 
al fabric. 

Perhaps  a  fitting  symbol  of  this 
persistence  through  change  is  the  old 
Sweet  Briar  Railroad  Station.  Built  in 
1906,  it  served  as  a  terminus  for  gener- 
ations of  students  arriving  at  Sweet 
Briar.  And,  in  turn,  it  was  the  depar- 
ture point  for  journeys  to  distant 
points  and  budding  careers. 

Now  it  is  a  setting  for  different  kinds 
of  journeys  and  encounters.  Following 
declining  rail  travel,  it  was  closed  and 
moved  to  the  campus  where  it  now 
serves  as  a  coffee  house,  site  of  infor- 
mal class  meetings,  play  and  poetry 
readings  and,  of  course,  social  events. 

With  its  quality  and  its  heritage 
established  through  75  years.  Sweet 
Briar  College  has  joined  with  Amherst 
County  and  the  Lynchburg  area,  the 
nation  and,  indeed,  the  world  in  a 
partnership  for  progress. 

Sweet  Briar  Today 

Today  the  college  has  an  enrollment 
of  approximately  700  students  from  41 
states  and  24  foreign  countries. 

With  a  9:1  student-faculty  ratio,  stu- 
dents may  choose  from  27  major  pro- 
grams of  study  plus  interdepartmental 
majors,  interdisciplinary  studies  and 
the  option  for  a  self-designed  major. 

Sweet  Briar  offers  a  4-1-4  calendar 
with  in-depth,  concentrated  study  in 
one  course  taking  place  during  the 
January  Winter  Term.  Winter  Term 
is  also  the  time  for  off  campus  intern- 
ships and  independent  study. 

This,  in  the  words  of  President 
Whiteman,  "is  to  fit  young  women  to 
be  useful  members  of  society.  As  so- 
ciety changes,  so  must  preparation,  so 
that,  insofar  as  possible,  it  readies 
them  for  the  society  in  which  they  will 
live,  not  past  or  by-gone  societies." 

Sweet  Briar  has  its  eye  on  the  21st 
century  —  the  century  in  which  its  cur- 
rent students  will  spend  most  of  their 
adult  lives. 


The  Station 


Mrs.  tveringham  Kickards  (left)  of  Norfolk  and 
Mrs.  Charles  R.  Burnett  (right)  of  Richmond 
were  among  the  original  five  graduates  of  Sweet 
Briar  College  who  received  their  degrees  in  1910. 
They  are  shown  here  during  a  recent  visit  to  the 
campus  seated  in  front  of  The  Station  overlook- 
ing the  scenic  hills  and  mountains  to  the  west 
of  campus. 


Cornerstone  for 
the  Elizabeth  and 
Charles  Prothro 
Natatorium  is 
Dedicated 

Shaded  by  a  tent  from  the  bright 
winter  sun  on  a  warmer  than  average 
February  afternoon.  Sweet  Briar  Col- 
lege joined  Charles  and  Elizabeth 
Prothro  in  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  natatorium  which  the 
Prothros  made  possible  and  which  is 
being  named  in  their  honor. 

The  cornerstone  laying  came  during 
a  two-day  celebration  of  Sweet  Briar's 
75th  anniversary. 

As  the  walls  around  the  pool  site 
excavation  had  not  yet  risen  to  the 
specific  height  where  the  cornerstone 
would  rest,  a  special  platform  was 
built  out  over  the  excavation  which 
allowed  the  stone  to  rest  upon  bricks 
in  the  exact  spot  it  will  later  occupy. 
Dignitaries  and  special  guests  sur- 
rounded the  stone  and  addressed  the 
crowd  of  students,  faculty  and  staff 
who  gathered  to  witness  the  event. 

On  the  platform  were  Charles 
Prothro,  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  overseers,  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  their  son  Joseph  and  his 
wife  Dale,  Dr.  Harold  B.  Whiteman, 
Jr.,  president  of  Sweet  Briar.  The  Rev- 
erend Frederick  Schumacher,  chap- 
lain, who  offered  the  invocation  and 
benediction.  Mrs.  Eugene  D.  Hill,  Jr., 
the  president  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 


tion. Miss  Claire  Hagen.  chairman  of 
the  department  of  physical  education. 
Miss  Sallie  Hill  Bernard,  president  of 
the  student  government  association, 
and  Miss  Andie  Yellott.  also  repre- 
senting the  student  body. 

Each  of  the  dignitaries  placed  an 
item  which  they  deemed  significant  in- 
to the  time  capsule  which  was  then 
placed  into  the  cornerstone  and  sealed. 
The  items  ranged  from  a  proclamation 
from  the  Governor  of  Texas  and  a 
Texas  flag  which  had  tlown  over  the 
Texas  state  capitol  which  were  placed 
into  the  capsule  by  Mr.  Prothro.  him- 
self a  Texan,  to  an  English  10-pence 
placed  in  by  Miss  Yellott  to  signify 
her  hope  for  a  strong  adherance  to  the 
legendary  sense  of  British  sportsman- 
ship and  fair  play  in  the  new  pool. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony, 
the  participants  took  the  golden  trowel 
and  placed  mortar  on  the  stone  for 
the  sealing. 

Other  events  taking  place  during  the 
celebration  days  were  tours  of  the  art 
collection,  the  riding  center  and  Sweet 
Briar  House,  an  exhibition  of  pub- 
lished works  by  alumnae  and  a  col- 
lection of  college  memorabilia  span- 
ning its  75-year  history. 

Sweet  Briar  hosted  a  party  and 
"birthday  dinner"  for  students,  fac- 
ulty, staff,  alumnae  and  friends  on  the 
night  of  the  cornerstone  laving.  The 
candlelight  dinner  was  highlighted  by 
a  birthday  cake  on  each  table.  Guests 
filled  the  Refectory,  Meta  Glass  dining 
room  and  the  Wailes  Center  for  the 
occasion. 

Following  the  dinner  was  an  address 
by  Mrs.  Lucy  Howard  Jarvis,  pro- 
ducer of  NBC  special  programs,  en- 
titled "Communications  in  a  Shrink- 
ing World." 

Classes  were  canceled  the  following 
morning  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hanford 
Dole,  a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner 
and  the  wife  of  Senator  Robert  Dole 
of  Kansas,  addressed  them  in  Babcock 
Auditorium. 


Sweet  Briar 
Junior  Year  in 
France  Stresses 
Franco-American 
Relations  for 
Bicentennial 


As  its  part  in  the  American  Bicen- 
tennial Celebration,  the  Sweet  Briar 
College  Junior  Year  in  France  program 
has  undertaken  to  stress  Franco- 
American  relations.  The  program  is 
currently  sponsoring  a  new  course  in 
Paris  on  "Les  Relations  Franco- 
Americaines  de  Louis  XVI  au  Pres- 
ident Ford." 

The  course  is  instructed  by  Profes- 
sor Andr6  Kaspi.  professor  of  Ameri- 
can civilization  at  the  University  of 
Lille  HL  Professor  Kaspi  also  teaches 
American  history  at  the  University  of 
Paris  I  and  is  the  author  of  several 
books  on  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  The  course  will  be  offered  in 
the  spring  and  fall  semesters  of  1976. 

In  conjunction  with  this  program  in 
Paris,  the  Junior  Year  in  France  spon- 
sored a  lecture  on  the  Sweet  Briar  Col- 
lege campus  by  Claude  Fohlen,  profes- 
sor of  American  history  and  director 
of  the  Centre  de  Recherches  d'Historie 
Nord-Americaine  of  the  University  of 
Paris  I.  The  topic  of  his  talk  was  "The 
Impact  of  the  American  Revolution  in 
France." 

Professor  Fohlen  visited  the  United 
States  in  the  fall  of  1975  to  pursue  a 
research  project  at  the  Charles  Warren 
Center  for  Studies  in  American  His- 
tory at  Harvard  University.  Cambridge. 
Massachusetts.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Paris  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Sweet  Briar  College  Junior  Year  in 
France. 


Construction  is  proceeding  rapidly  on  the  Elizabeth  and  Charles  Prothro  Natatorium  shown  here  as 
it  will  appear  when  completed  in  November  1976.  It  will  adjoin  the  west  side  of  the  Daisy  Williams 
Memorial  Gymnasium.  Called  "the  culmination  of  a  long-awaited  dream."  the  natatorium  will  fea- 
ture six  racing  lanes  and  two  diving  boards,  measuring  one  meter  and  three  meters,  in  accordance 
with  present  NCAA  competitive  regulations. 

The  drawing  is  by  Pat  Piorkowski.  an  administrative  intern  in  the  Office  of  Public  Relations  and 
the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  at  Sweet  Briar.  Miss  Piorkowski  is  a  1975  graduate  of  Mary  Baldwin 
College  in  Staunton  where  she  majored  in  art.  Her  internship  is  partially  funded  by  a  special  grant 
from  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 


Archeology 
Students  Search 
for  Evidence  of 
Prehistoric  Man 
in  Amherst 
County 

Digging  has  become  a  common  oc- 
currence at  Sweet  Briar  lately.  It  can 
be  seen  in  the  form  of  an  ever-widen- 
ing hole  for  the  new  swimming  pool 
and  in  maintenance  work  done  by  the 
staff. 

Then  there  is  that  type  of  digging 
which  carries  Sweet  Briar  students  to 
explore  surrounding  areas  searching 
for  evidence  of  prehistoric  habitation. 

Last  November,  eight  Sweet  Briar 
students  under  the  direction  of  Ann 
Ottesen,  instructor  of  anthropology, 
conducted  a  special  archeological  sur- 
vey at  the  request  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Their  search  covered  a  321 
acre  section  of  the  George  Washington 
National  Forest  in  Amherst  County. 

Also  involved  in  the  project  were  Dr. 
Clarence  Greier,  associate  professor 
of  sociology  and  anthropology  at 
Madison  College,  and  C.  G.  Holland, 
lecturer  in  anthropology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  Dr.  Greier  was  over-all 
coordinator  for  the  project. 

The  site  which  was  explored  by  the 
Sweet  Briar  group  was  located  off  Rt. 
130  between  Elon  and  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway.  It  is  one  of  three  tracts  of 
land  involved  in  the  study  resulting 
from  a  proposed  exchange  of  private 
land  and  that  owned  by  the  National 
Park  Service. 

The  purpose  behind  the  survey  was 
to  determine  if  there  were  any  archeo- 
logically  significant  artifacts  on  the 
land  owned  by  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice. Evidence  had  been  uncovered 
earlier  at  Thunderbird  Valley,  in  the 
northern  Shenandoah  Valley,  indicat- 
ing that  man  may  have  inhabited  the 
area  as  early  as  9000  B.C. 

The  groups  were  to  search  for  evi- 


Ann  Ottesen  with  students. 


dence  of  prehistoric  settlements  which 
could  take  the  form  of  either  hunting 
camps  or  base  camps. 

Prior  to  the  undertaking  of  the 
study.  Miss  Ottesen  stated  that  she  felt 
it  was  "quite  likely"  that  a  prehis- 
toric settlement  might  be  found. 

The  procedures  they  would  take,  she 
explained  at  that  time,  would  be  to 
cover  the  area  thoroughly  on  foot  look- 
ing for  topological  indications  of  a 
settlement  such  as  a  sheltered  river 
bottom  which  might  provide  food, 
water,  and  protection. 

Once  the  site  was  determined  to  be 
promising,  test  pits  would  be  dug  and 
sifted  in  search  of  artifacts. 

She  explained  that  work  of  this  na- 
ture proceeds  slowly.  One  digs  no 
deeper  than  three  inches  at  a  time. 
The  dirt  is  sifted  through  a  screen  with 
Vi  inch  square  holes  to  insure  that 
valuable  samples  are  not  obscured  by 
clumps  of  dirt. 

The  results  of  test  pits  aid  in  deter- 
mining the  extent  of  the  site,  its  rela- 
tive importance  as  an  archeological 
"find"  and  clues  to  relative  dating.  Ac- 
curate dating  is,  of  course,  dependent 
on  carbon- 14  analysis. 

Miss  Ottesen  further  stated  that  dig- 
gers follow  the  natural  stratification 
of  the  land  whenever  possible,  often 
digging  less  than  the  three-inch  maxi- 
mum. If  and  when  artifacts  begin  to 
appear  in  the  test  pit.  the  excavators 
attempt  to  find  "cultural  stratifica- 
tion" so  as  to  remove  samples  layer  by 
layer. 

Each  layer  may  relate  to  a  particular 
period  with  each  successive  layer  rep- 
resenting an  earlier  period  of  occupa- 
tion. 

The  latter.  Miss  Ottesen  explained, 
would  occur  at  a  "multicomponent 
site"  where  man  has  occupied  the  site 
more  than  once  through  history. 

Much  of  the  equipment  used  in  the 
survey  was  provided  by  funds  from  a 
grant  by  Mrs.  Florence  Freeman  Fow- 
ler of  Charleston,  S.C.,  a  Sweet  Briar 
alumna  with  long-standing  interests  in 
archeology. 

The  survey  took  place  four  or  five 
days  before  hunting  season.  At  that 
time.  Miss  Ottesen  and  her  students 
found  evidence  of  what  might  have 
been  prehistoric  man.  Positive  evalua- 
tion cannot  take  place  without  further 
work  at  the  site. 

Five  "flakes"  were  uncovered  by  the 
Sweet  Briar  group.  Flakes  are  those 
pieces  of  stone  which  have  been 
knocked  off  in  the  creation  of  an  arti- 
fact. 

A  discovery  of  this  kind  gives  evi- 
dence of  habitation.  The  full  impor- 
tance of  the  site,  however,  cannot  be 
diagnosed  at  this  point.  The  time  per- 
iod cannot  be  determined  nor  can  the 
type  of  inhabitant  be  identified.  The 
flakes  may  be  evidence  of  prehistoric 
man  or  they  may  be  evidence  of  later 
Indians. 

Miss  Ottesen  points  out  that  there 
is  very  little  published  information 
about  the  early  inhabitants  of  this 


area.  What  exists  has  not  been  syn- 
thesized. The  result  is  that  the  flakes 
that  have  been  discovered  cannot  be 
placed  in  time.  Had  a  finished  tool 
been  found,  more  positive  dating  could 
take  place. 

TTie  Sweet  Briar  group  had  hoped  to 
return  to  the  site  at  the  close  of  hunt- 
ing season.  Exams  and  inclement 
weather  prevented  this.  Rain  made  it 
impossible  to  control  the  digging  or  to 
sift. 

Miss  Ottesen  stated  that  the  Sweet 
Briar  group  was  the  only  one  of  the 
three  groups  to  find  any  pre-twentieth 
century  evidence. 

A  report  on  the  group's  findings  was 
submitted  by  Miss  Ottesen  to  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Service  in  Harrisonburg. 
Having  found  evidence  of  a  possible 
site,  she  strongly  recommended  that 
before  any  building  is  done  on  the 
area,  a  further  study  take  place. 

Miss  Ottesen  received  her  B.A.  from 
the  University  of  Toronto,  M.A.  from 
New  York  University,  and  has  com- 
pleted all  work  except  her  dissertation 
on  a  Ph.D.  in  anthropology  with  a 
specialization  in  archeology,  also  from 
NYU.  She  has  dug  in  and/or  directed 
archeological  sites  in  Connecticut, 
New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Nova 
Scotia. 

She  has  also  done  extensive  research 
into  prehistoric  trade  patterns  in  the 
eastern  United  States. 

All  the  Sweet  Briar  students  in- 
volved in  the  archeological  survey  have 
taken  Miss  Ottesen's  introductory 
archeology  course.  Each  had  behind 
them  some  theoretical  background  but 
no  field  experience  when  they  began 
the  project. 

Miss  Ottesen  views  the  experience 
for  her  students  as  extremely  worth- 
while. It  allowed  them  to  put  into 
practice  what  they  had  previously 
learned. 

The  students  are  now  able  to  set  up 
squares  and  to  start  excavating.  They 
can  recognize  artifacts  as  compared  to 
stones  and  pottery  as  compared  to 
clay. 

Miss  Ottesen  mentioned  that  one 
student  commented  that  she  could  now 
understand  much  more  of  what  she 
had  read  after  seeing  first  hand  how 
archeologists  "go  about  looking." 

Miss  Ottesen  stated  that  her  an- 
thropological-archeology class  this 
spring  will  dig  a  site  as  part  of  their 
classwork. 

She  noted  that  the  eight  students 
who  assisted  her  on  the  recent  survey 
had  learned  remarkably  fast  and  that 
they  will  supervise  the  group  in  the 
spring  under  her  direction. 

Those  students  working  on  the  pro- 
ject with  Miss  Ottesen  were:  Mary  C. 
Briscoe  of  Island  Creek,  Md.,  Cath- 
erine Connor  of  Bethesda,  Md.,  Holly 
Cromwell  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  Ainslie 
Jones  of  Raleigh,  N.C.,  Marybeth 
Lipinski  of  Hinsdale,  111.,  Leigh  Ram- 
say of  Alexandria,  Va.,  Cynthia 
Whitley  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  Eliza- 
beth Williams  of  Bethesda,  Md. 


John  Let'  Fruit 


Executive  Secretly 
Gave  Away  Millions; 
His  Bequest  is 
Largest  Single 
Gift  in  Sweet 
Briar  History 


A  retired  General  Motors  executive 
secretly  gave  away  millions  ofdollars 
toward  educational  advancement  in 
the  years  prior  to  his  death  in  Decem- 
ber at  the  age  of  %. 

John  Lee  Pratt  had  quietly  been 
supporting  a  number  of  colleges, 
among  them  Sweet  Briar.  He  stead- 
fastly refused  recognition  for  his  gifts. 

His  abiding  anonymity  added  to  the 
shock  and  surprise  when  10  colleges 
found  themselves  heir  to  an  estate  with 
an  estimated  value  of  approximately 
S60  million. 

The  ten  colleges,  Hampden-Sydney 
College,  Hampton  Institute,  Hollins 
College.  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Randolph-Macon  College,  Randolph- 
Macon  Woman's  College,  Sweet  Briar 
College,  University  of  Virginia,  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
University,  and  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  had  varying  numbers  of 
"shares,"  each  valued  at  one  per  cent 
of  the  estate,  divided  among  them. 

Sweet  Briar  received  more  than 
$2  million. 

None  of  Mr.  Pratt's  bequests  are  to 
be  used  for  constructing  or  improving 
buildings  or  for  the  acquisition  of 
land.  He  also  expressed  the  wish  that 
all  the  bequests  be  spent  within  25 
years. 

"It  is  my  belief,"  he  wrote  in  his 
will,  "that  the  capital  I  leave  can  best 
serve  the  purpose  I  desire  by  being 
converted  into  knowledge  that  is  useful 
and  beneficial  to  mankind  without  un- 
due delay." 

He  specifically  asked  that  the  money 


be  used  for  student  financial  aid  and 
to  improve  faculty  salaries. 

Because  Mr.  Pratt  so  successfully 
avoided  the  limelight,  he  was  generally 
unknown  to  the  |niblic  at  large,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  ihal  he  was  one  of 
the  nation's  wealthiest  men.  Some 
years  ago,  Foriune  magazine  listed  him 
as  I7fh  in  their  compilation  of  the  50 
wealthiest  persons  in  the  United  States. 

His  association  with  General  Motors 
lasted  more  than  50  years  and  he 
played  a  major  role  in  guiding  the 
company  through  its  rise  to  promi- 
nence as  a  corporate  giant. 

Mr.  Pratt  joined  the  firm  in  1919 
and  in  1921  was  named  general  man- 
ager and  group  manager  of  the  acces- 
sories division  of  General  Motors.  He 
became  a  vice  president  in  1922.  a  po- 
sition he  held  until  his  retirement  in 
1937. 

Throughout  his  life  he  had  numer- 
ous interests  in  wide  ranging  areas  in- 
cluding funds  for  research  at  Johns 
Hopkins  and  scholarships  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 

Funds  to  Increase  Salaries 

It  was  noted  in  Mr.  Pratt's  obituary 
which  appeared  in  the  Fredericksburg 
Free  Lance-Star  that  "Pratt  always 
believed  that  members  of  college  fac- 
ulties should  be  paid  well  for  what  they 
did,  and  rather  than  donate  money  for 
buildings  (since  it  was  his  theory  that 
funds  for  new  buildings  were  relatively 
easy  to  raise)  Pratt  established  funds 
to  pay  faculty  members  more. 

"A  civil  engineer  himself,  he  often 
remarked  that  he  met  few  engineers 
who  could  write  a  good  letter,  and  to 
help  remedy  that  he  personally  estab- 
lished a  chair  of  English  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Engineering  at  the  University 
of  Virginia. 

"An  entirely  new  research  effort  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  had  its  ori- 
gins when  some  cattle  on  a  farm 
owTied  by  Pratt  died  mysteriously.  For 
several  weeks  he  called  in  experts  who 
tried  in  vain  to  discover  the  reason  for 
the  deaths. 

"Then  a  cattleman  who  had  once 
farmed  in  Texas  told  Pratt  the  disease 
could  be  cleared  up  by  adding  a  tiny 
bit  of  cobalt  —  a  trace  element  — to 
the  diet  of  the  cows. 

"Pratt  tried  it  and  it  worked.  That 
led  him  to  an  interest  in  the  impor- 
tance of  trace  elements  —  or  micro- 
nutrients,  as  they  are  more  formally 
called  —  and  in  1 947  he  donated 
funds  to  establish  the  McCollum-Pratt 
Institute  at  Johns  Hopkins  for  studies 
in  that  field.  McCoUum  was  E.V.  Mc- 
CoUum,  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  the 
study  of  vitamins.  The  institute  con- 
tinues today,  and  has  issued  reports  of 
worldwide  importance  on  micronu- 
trients. 

"Although  Pratt  and  his  wife  form- 
ed a  foundation,  it  has  concentrated 
mainly  on  area  and  Virginia  philan- 
thropies. Pratt  served  on  the  boards 
of  several  larger  foundations  over  a 
period  of  years  and  at  one  time  con- 


sidered establishing  a  large  foundation 
himself. 

"But  as  time  went  by  he  became  dis- 
illusioned with  large  foundations  in 
general,  reaching  a  personal  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  wrong  to  perpetuate 
great  fortunes  long  after  the  person 
who  acquired  the  fortune  was  gone. 
He  felt  it  would  probably  be  better  to 
scatter  such  fortunes  on  the  death  of 
whoever  had  acquired  them,  and  he 
took  pains  to  make  certain  the  wealth 
he  had  acquired  would  not  be  self- 
perpetuating." 

Mr.  Pratt's  generosity  goes  on  re- 
cord as  the  largest  single  gift  ever 
made  to  Sweet  Briar  College. 


John  Shannon  with  prouitv. 

Collegium  Musicum 
Tours  Region 

The  Collegium  Musicum,  a  group  of 
Sweet  Briar  musicians  who  perform 
music  written  between  1300  and  1620 
in  authentic  fashion,  performed  a 
series  of  regional  concerts  during  the 
Winter  Term. 

Using  reproductions  of  ancient  in- 
struments, the  Collegium  Musicum  at- 
tempts to  give  a  highly  historical  ren- 
dition of  the  music  which  duplicates 
the  original  composition  and  perfor- 
mance as  closely  as  possible. 

The  Collegium  performed  at  Hollins 
College,  Lynchburg  College,  the  Na- 
tional Cathedral  School  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  and  at  Sweet  Briar. 

These  and  other  concerts  were  the 
result  of  intensive  rehearsal  which  be- 
gan in  January.  Offered  as  full-credit 
course  work  during  the  Winter  Term, 
the  Collegium  was  the  subject  of  a 
month's  intensive  study.  Five  of  the 
nine  musicians  are  Sweet  Briar  music 
majors:  Ann  Carrington  Brown.  Ma- 
rian Dolan,  Dianne  Powell,  Lisanne 
Purvis  and  Phyllis  Schulman. 

The  other  members  of  the  group  are 
Mary  Jane  Schroder  Oliver  '62,  w  ife  of 
Studio  Art  Professor  Loren  Oliver, 
John  McClenon,  associate  professor  of 
chemistry,  Allen  Huszti,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  music,  and  John  Shannon, 
professor  of  music  who  is  the  director 
of  the  Collegium. 

The  full  program  of  music,  which 

(continued,  pg.  S) 


.Viiff(  Briar  sliidiu  art  Juculty  who  were  invited  to  exhibit  their  work  in  the  VMl  Midwinter  Mmi-hestival 
of  the  Arts  are  llefl  to  right):  Raymond  Twiddy.  Tyrus  Dahl.  Denise  Mullen.  Loren  Oliver.  Miss  Mullen  s 
dog  "Sef."  a  frequent  visitor  in  the  studios,  joined  this  group  shot.  The  lithography  press  shown  here 
was  a  gift  of  Mrs.  Malcolm  J.  Baber  of  Philadelphia. 


Studio  Art  Department  Faculty 
Invited  to  Exhibit  in  VMI  Festival 


A  special  invitation  was  extended  to 
the  Sweet  Briar  College  department  of 
studio  art  to  exhibit  faculty  work  dur- 
ing the  Midwinter  Mini-Festival  of  the 
Arts  at  Virginia  Military  Institute, 
Lexington. 

The  show  opened  with  a  gallery  talk 
by  the  artists  in  Lejeune  Hall  on  Jan. 
25  which  was  immediately  followed  by 
a  cello-piano  recital  by  George  Harp- 
ham,  cellist  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  and  pianist  Joseph  Bloom. 

Exhibiting  prints,  drawings  and 
photographs  in  the  show  were  Profes- 
sor Loren  Oliver,  Assistant  Professor 
Raymond  Twiddy,  Assistant  Professor 
Denise  Mullen  and  Lecturer  Tyrus 
Dahl. 

Tlie  festival  included  graphic  arts, 
films,  music  and  lectures  within  its 
program. 

Loren  Oliver,  who  received  his 
B.F.  A.  from  the  John  Herron  Institute 
and  M.F.A  from  Tulane  University, 
showed  six  ink  drawings.  His  lengthy 
exhibition  record  includes  the  Butler 
National  Exhibition,  the  Delgado  Mu- 
seum National  Exhibition,  the  Na- 
tional Drawing  Exhibition,  the  18th 
Area  Exhibition  of  the  Corcoran  Gal- 
lery and  his  work  is  represented  in  pri- 
vate collections  in  Hamburg,  Tokyo, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Toronto  and  The 
World  Bank  as  well  as  many  U.S. 
cities. 

A  member  of  the  Sweet  Briar  faculty 
since  1968,  Raymond  Twiddy  received 
his  B.S.  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and  his  M.F.A. 
from  George  Washington  University 
and  the  Corcoran  School  of  Art. 
Among  his  recent  exhibitions  are  the 


Second  Miami  Graphics  Biennial,  the 
Virginia  Museum's  Virginia  Print- 
makers  1975,  the  Third  Annual  Na- 
tional Print  and  Drawing  Exhibition 
and  the  39th  Semi-Annual  Southeast- 
ern Juried  Competition  for  Painting 
and  Sculpture. 

He  exhibited  three  lithographs,  two 
lithograph/serigraphs  and  an  intaglio/ 
serigraph  in  the  Lexington  show. 

Following  her  graduation  from 
Sweet  Briar  College  in  1970,  Miss 
Mullen  was  assistant  art  instructor  and 
art  history  secretary  for  the  college  in 
1970-71.  She  received  her  M.F.A.  from 
Pratt  Institute  in  1973  and  rejoined 
the  Sweet  Briar  faculty  in  1974  as  an 
assistant  professor.  Her  numerous  ex- 
hibitions include  the  Second  New 
Hampshire  International  Graphics  An- 
nual, the  149th  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Paintings,  Watercolors.  Sculpture  and 
Graphic  Arts  at  the  National  Academy 
of  Design,  the  Piedmont  Graphics  Ex- 
hibition and  Virginia  Artists:  The 
Juror's  Choice  at  the  Virginia  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts. 

She  exhibited  three  color  etchings, 
a  color  etching/photogravure,  and  two 
pencil  drawings. 

A  graduate  of  Duke  University, 
Tyrus  Dahl  is  director  of  public  rela- 
tions at  Sweet  Briar  and  has  been  a 
lecturer  in  photography  in  the  studio 
art  department  since  1973.  His  recent 
exhibitions  include  the  Lynchburg 
Area  Juried  Photography  Show  and 
winning  honors  at  the  Duke  University 
Juried  Photography  Competition. 

He  included  six  photographic 
images  in  the  VMI  show  utilizing  a 
range  of  processes. 


Pilot  Project  for 
Art  Colony  is 
Started  at 
Sweet  Briar 


A  new  program  in  the  creative  arts 
scheduled  to  begin  this  summer  at 
Sweet  Briar  College  has  been  heralded 
as  a  "first"  by  officials  involved  in  set- 
ting up  the  venture. 

The  Virginia  Center  for  the  Creative 
Arts  (VCCA),  a  colony  of  artists  in  var- 
ious fields,  is  moving  to  Sweet  Briar  to 
begin  the  new  program  during  the 
summer  of  1976.  They  are  making  the 
move  after  five  years  of  successful 
operation  in  the  Charlottesville  area. 

Coordinators  for  the  pilot  project 
say  that  they  have  "scored  a  first  in 
the  association  of  an  arts  colony  and 
a  liberal  arts  college." 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Langhome,  president 
of  VCCA,  said  that  "there  are  marvel- 
ous facilities  for  the  creative  artist  at 
Sweet  Briar,  and  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to  bringing  a  wide  spectrum  of 
the  arts  to  the  Sweet  Briar  community. 

"It  is  hoped,"  she  added,  "that  the 
first  summer  may  lead  to  continuous 
year-round  operation  at  Sweet  Briar." 

Sweet  Briar  College  President 
Harold  B.  Whiteman,  Jr.  offered  the 
facilities  of  the  college  to  VCCA  for 
the  experimental  summer  program  and 
his  proposal  was  accepted  at  a  lunch- 
eon meeting  of  the  artists  in  Char- 
lottesville in  November. 

According  to  President  Whiteman, 
a  cadre  of  writers,  painters  and  musi- 
cians who  make  up  the  artists'  colony 
will  live  on  the  Sweet  Briar  campus 
and  make  use  of  its  resources.  In  the 
case  of  painters  and  musicians,  special 
studio  space  will  be  made  available  de- 
pending on  the  needs  of  the  artists. 

Mr.  William  Smart,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  English  and  director  of  Sweet 
Briar's  creative  writing  program,  and 
Mrs.  Julia  deColigny,  director  of  estate 
planning  for  the  Sweet  Briar  Alumnae 
Association,  are  coordinating  the  pro- 
ject. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  to  pre- 
pare offices,  studios  and  housing  for 
the  center  which  will  be  occupied  in 
June. 

Sweet  Briar  does  not  have  academic 
summer  sessions  for  students  but  it  is 
hoped  that  the  college  will  reap  bene- 
fits from  the  alliance  in  terms  of  inter- 
action and  exchange  of  ideas  among 
the  artists  of  VCCA  and  the  Sweet 
Briar  faculty. 

If  the  pilot  project  is  successful  and 
turned  into  a  year-round  program,  the 
college  sees  it  as  being  mutually  bene- 
ficial to  the  artists  and  to  Sweet  Briar 
students,  particularly  those  involved  in 
the  creative  arts. 

The  program  is  set  to  begin  at  the 
college  on  June  7. 


Campus  Notes 

Fh-esident  Harold  Whitcman,  Jr. 

has  announced  that  the  college  will 
ijrant  seven  sabbatical  leaves  durint; 
1976-77. 

Dr.  Ernest  Edwards,  professor  of 
biology,  will  spend  the  winter  and 
spring  terms  completing  the  second 
editions  o\' Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of 
Mexico  and  A  Coded  List  of  Birds  of 
the  World. 

A  recent  publication  in  the  Time- 
Life  American  Wilderness  series  en- 
titled The  Sierra  Madre  makes  exten- 
sive mention  of  the  usefulness  of  Dr. 
Edward's  A  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds 
of  Mexico. 

Carter  Glass  Professor  of  Govern- 
ment Milan  Hapala  will  study  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  the  fall  and 
winter  terms  as  research  associate  of 
the  Russian  and  Eastern  European 
Center  and  at  governmental  and  pri- 
vate research  institutions  in  Lxindon, 
Paris,  Brussels  and  Bonn,  investigat- 
ing environmental  politics  in  western 
and  eastern  Europe. 

Dr.  Joan  Kent,  assistant  professor  of 
history,  will  study  the  place  of  the 
structure  and  function  of  local  govern- 
ment in  its  social  context  and  the  poli- 
tical organization  of  village  communi- 
ties and  their  interaction  with  central 
authorities. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
George  Lenz  will  be  developing  a  lab- 
oratory textbook  and  corollary  read- 
ings for  a  basic  physics  course  in- 
tended for  non-science  majors.  He  will 
also  study  meteorology  and/or  geology. 

Charles  A.  Dana  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics Reuben  Miller  will  take  a  sab- 
batical for  the  academic  year  either  as 
a  teacher/researcher  in  the  Republic 
of  China  or  for  a  year  of  post-doctoral 
studies  relevant  to  professional  edu- 
cation for  undergraduate  students. 

Dr.  Catherine  Seaman,  associate 
professor  of  anthropology  and  soci- 
ology, will  spend  the  winter  and  spring 
terms  doing  post -doctoral  work  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  working  on 
publications  and  research  at  Duke 
University. 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Wil- 
liam Smart,  Jr.  will  be  completing  a 
screen  play  based  on  the  life  of  D.  H. 
Lawrence  during  his  sabbatical  leave 
for  the  academic  year. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art  History 
Joan  Marter  gave  a  paper  at  the  64th 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  College  Art 
Association  of  America  in  Chicago, 
February  2.  Her  topic.  "Alexander 
Calder:  Stabile  as  Monument,"  was 
presented  in  a  session  entitled  "The 
Public  Monument  in  American  Sculp- 
ture." 

Dr.  Marter  has  also  been  asked  to 
organize  an  exhibition  on  the  three 
generations  of  Alexander  Calder  in 
this  country  by  the  Pennsylvania  Aca- 
demy of  Fine  Arts  for  1977.  Calder's 
grandfather  and  father,  both  famous 


sculptors,  studied  at  the  academy. 

Dr.  Joan  Kent,  assistant  professor 
of  history,  and  Dr.  Aileen  Laing,  assis- 
tant professor  of  art  history,  spent  the 
Winter  Term  in  London  with  students 
stud\ing  the  political,  social  and  artis- 
tic development  in  England  from  the 
15th  to  the  early  19th  centuries. 

Dr.  Ruth  Firm,  professor  of  art  his- 
tory' and  Dr.  Joan  Marter,  assistant 
professor  of  art  history,  spent  four 
days  in  New  York  with  students  study- 
ing structures  related  to  the  January 
term  course  in  modern  architecture. 

Dr.  Gerald  Berg,  assistant  professor 
of  history,  travelled  to  San  Francisco 
to  give  a  paper  at  the  18th  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  African  Studies  As- 
sociation October  30-November  1.  His 
topic  was  "Agriculture  and  Kingship 
in  Eiarly  Imerina." 

Dr.  Berg  has  also  been  elected  to  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  South  Atlantic 
States  Association  for  Asian  and  Afri- 
can Studies  for  1975-76. 

He  also  visited  the  Lynchburg  Uni- 
tarian Church  on  January  25  to  lecture 
on  "African  Religion." 

Dr.  Reuben  Miller,  Charles  A.  Dana, 
Professor  of  Economics,  and  Dr. 
Charles  VanDyne,  assistant  professor 
of  psychology,  are  participating  in  a 
faculty  exchange  with  Randolph- 
Macon  Woman's  College.  Both  of  the 
Sweet  Briar  professors  are  teaching  at 
Randolph-Macon  during  the  spring 
term.  Dr.  Carl  Stern  of  Randolph- 
Macon  taught  here  in  the  fall  term. 
His  colleague.  Dr.  Fred  Rowe,  is  teach- 
ing at  Sweet  Briar  during  the  spring 
term. 

Dr.  Gregory  Armstrong,  professor  of 
religion,  attended  the  1 19th  consecu- 
tive meeting  of  the  American  Society 
of  Church  History  in  Atlanta  Decem- 
ber 27-30.  He  was  a  member  of  a 
panel  of  critics  discussing  a  paper  by 
Professor  Samuel  Laeuchli  of  Temple 
University,  "Salvation  as  Socio-Lin- 
guistic  Structure  in  Ancient  Christian- 
ity." 

Dr.  Armstrong  has  been  a  member 
of  the  society  since  1957  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  membership  committee. 
The  society  meets  jointly  with  the 
American  Historical  Association  and 
the  American  Catholic  Historical  As- 
sociation, of  which  Dr.  Armstrong  is 
also  a  member. 

Dr.  Catherine  Seaman,  associate 
professor  of  anthropology'  and  soci- 
ology, spoke  on  "The  Changing  Role 
of  Women"  at  the  Eighth  Annual  Col- 
lege for  a  Day  program  at  Temple 
Emanuel  in  Denver.  The  meeting  was 
sponsored  by  Colorado  alumnae  clubs 
of  nine  eastern  sister  schools. 

Dr.  Robert  Marshall,  professor  of 
French  and  director  of  the  Junior  Year 
in  France,  attended  the  South  Atlantic 
Modem  Language  Association  annual 
meeting  in  Atlanta  in  November  and 
the  joint  meeting  of  the  America  As- 
sociation of  Teachers  of  French  and 
Federation  Internationale  des  profes- 
seurs  de  francais  in  New  Orleans  in 
December.  He  has  been  elected  to  a 


three-year  term  on  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Virginia  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
French. 

Dr.  Marshall  is  also  a  contributor 
to  Guide  for  Advisors  of  U.S.  Students 
Abroad,  published  by  the  National  As- 
sociation for  Foreign  Student  Affairs. 
His  book  review,  "The  Maxims  in  the 
Novels  of  Duclos,"  appeared  in  the  fall 
issue  oi Philological  Quarterly. 

Dr.  Gilberte  Van  Treese,  associate 
professor  of  French,  on  sabbatical 
leave  winter  and  spring  terms  1975, 
was  in  Paris  where  she  completed  re- 
search at  the  Biblioteque  Nationale  for 
her  book  on  the  unconventional  lan- 
guage used  in  Raymond  Queneau's 
novels.  The  manuscript  for  this  book  is 
now  at  the  publisher  in  Paris.  In  late 
spring,  she  traveled  to  Provence  in 
preparation  for  her  winter  term  course. 
"Giono  et  Pagnol:  ecrivains  de  la  Pro- 
vence." 

Dr.  Glenn  Van  Treese,  associate 
professor  of  French,  on  sabbatical 
leave  winter  and  spring  terms  1975, 
was  in  France  where  he  did  research 
on  America  as  seen  by  the  press  of 
French  expression  in  1 776  at  the  Bib- 
lioteque Nationale  and  the  Biblioteque 
de  I'Arsenal  in  Paris.  After  travel  to 
the  south  of  France  and  upon  his  re- 
turn to  the  United  States,  he  repre- 
sented Sweet  Briar  at  the  Fourtn  Inter- 
national Congress  on  the  Enlighten- 
ment, a  week-long  interdisciplinary 
meeting  at  Yale  University  of  scholars 
of  the  eighteenth  century  from  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

Professor  of  Music  Lucille  Umbreit 
and  Dr.  Jane  Perry-Camp,  assistant 
professor  of  music,  have  both  been  in- 
cluded in  the  eighth  edition  of  the  In- 
ternational Who's  Who  in  Music. 

Denise  Mullen,  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  studio  art  at  Sweet  Briar  un- 
til her  return  to  New  York  this  month 
to  resume  her  work  as  a  professional 
artist,  was  represented  in  a  special  ex- 
hibition to  inaugurate  the  new  north 
wing  of  the  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Richmond.  Her  print  "Un- 
titled, Cloud  Series  #3"  hung  in  the 
special  show  entitled  "Virginia  Artists: 
The  Juror's  Choice."  Miss  Mullen,  a 
1970  Sweet  Briar  graduate  with  an 
M.F.A.  from  Pratt  Institute,  is  a  print- 
maker,  painter  and  sculpture  who  has 
won  national  and  international  acclaim 
for  her  work. 

Sweet  Briar  Director  of  Public  Re- 
lations Tyrus  Dahl,  Jr.  is  being  in- 
cluded in  the  fifth  edition  of  Who  s 
Who  in  Public  Relations  which  lists 
some  5.500  professionals  from  60  coun- 
tries. 

TTie  Board  of  Overseers  has  awarded 
a  certificate  of  merit  to  President 
Emeritus  Raymond  LasVergnas  of  the 
University  of  Paris  III  (Sorbonne- 
nouvelle)  for  his  years  of  ser\ice  and 
friendship  to  the  Sweet  Briar  Junior 
Year  in  France  program. 

LasVergnas  has  been  affiliated  with 
the  Sweet  Briar  program  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years. 
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ran  approximately  one  hour  and  20 
minutes,  was  learned  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  month.  The  next 
week  and  a  half  were  spent  in  perfor- 
mances. 

The  all-English  program  included 
medieval  dances,  madrigals,  duets  and 
solo  songs  by  Henry  Purcell,  and  verse- 
anthems  (which  alternate  baritone  with 
choir)  by  John  Mundy. 

A  collegium  musicum  is  a  very  un- 
usual offering  at  an  undergraduate 
college,  particularly  in  Virginia. 
Among  the  ancient  instruments  used 
by  this  group  are  a  full  family  of  re- 
corders, harpsichord,  and  a  nasal- 
sounding  wind  instrument  called  a 
Krummhome  which  was  rarely  used 
after  1650. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  instru- 
ments used  by  the  group  is  a  single- 
stop  organ  built  by  Dr.  John  Shannon. 

Properly  termed  a  protitiv,  the 
organ  is  patterned  after  those  com- 
monly found  in  northern  Renaissance 
paintings  by  artists  like  Vandyke.  It 
has  44  pipes  and,  unlike  the  originals 
which  were  pumped  with  one  hand 
and  played  with  the  other,  it  is  foot- 
pumped. 

Tlie  Collegium  Musicum  is  a  year- 
round  addition  to  Sweet  Briar's  music 
program. 


Dr.  Embeita 
Researches,  PuB 
Internationally 


Charles  A.  Dana  Professor  of  Span- 
ish Maria  Z.  Embeita  has  been  granted 
a  sabbatical  leave  for  the  winter  and 
spring  terms.  She  will  travel  to  Spain 
this  month  to  do  research,  especially 
at  the  National  Library  in  Madrid. 

Dr.  Embeita  has  also  been  invited 
to  give  a  paper  at  the  First  Interna- 
tional Congress  on  the  Picaresque 
Novel  in  Madrid  and  Guadalajara  in 
June. 

The  paper  Dr.  Embeita  read  in  Ma- 
drid last  June  at  the  First  International 
Congress  of  La  Celestina,  "La  Celes- 
tina,  obras  del  Renacimiento,"  is 
about  to  be  published  in  Los  Anales 
del  Primer  Congreso  Internacional  de 
La  Celestina. 

Another  of  Dr.  Embeita's  articles, 
"Moratin  y  la  Revolucion  Industrial," 
has  been  published  in  Insula. 

Her  last  publication,  "Leandro  Fer- 
nandez de  Moratin,"  appeared  in 
Cuadernos  Hispanoamericanos  in 
November.  Another  article  will  soon 
appear  in  Cuadernos  entitled  "Tiempo 
y  espacio  en  la  poesia  de  Antonio 
Machado."  This  article  is  a  modified 
version  of  a  chapter  of  her  book.  The 
Generation  of  '98. 


A  Primer  on 

TRANSLATION 

by  WiUls  Bamstone 

The  1975  Mary  J.  Pearl  Lecture 
in  Ancient  Classical  Culture  by 
Willis  Barnstone,  professor  of  com- 
parative literature  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, has  been  published  by  Sweet 
Briar  College. 

The  lecture  took  the  form  of  a 
poem  entitled  A  Primer  on  Trans- 
lation. 

A  copy  may  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  by  writing  the  Office  of 
Public  Relations,  Sweet  Briar  Col- 
lege, Sweet  Briar,  Virginia  24595. 
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